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14. THe Fourth COMMANDMENT. 

Beloved Children: — All commandments of the Second Table 
show what neighborly love requires of us. So the Fourth Com- 
mandment teaches us the proper conduct toward our nearest 
neighbors, namely, our parents and masters. And since God has 
placed them over us, we should love and honor them. 


I. The Persons We Must Honor. 


Which is the Fourth Commandment? “Thou shalt honor thy 
father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth.” 

What does this mean? “We should fear and love God that 
we may not despise our parents and masters, nor provoke them 
to anger, but give them honor, serve and obey them, and hold 
them in love and esteem.” 

Who is meant by father and mother according to this ex- 
planation? Our parents and masters. 

What does this commandment require of us in regard to 
our parents and masters? We should honor them. 

To “honor” somebody means more than to love him. We 
honor such people who are over us. Now, since God has com- 
manded to honor father and mother, He thereby placed them 
over us. 

But are not all men equal, so that no one is above any 
other of his fellow-men? No, all men are not equal. 
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Who established the order that there are masters and servants, 
rulers and subjects? God ordered it so. 

Now, God wants us to honor our parents and masters, and 
yet He demands all glory, or honor, for Himself. Hence, in 
whose place must parents and masters be, because God requires 
us to honor them? They must be in His place. 

What may they be: called since they are in God’s place? 
They may be called God’s representatives. 

Who, then, are meant by parents and masters? All those 
are meant who are placed over us. 

Who are placed over us at home? Our natural parents, father 
and mother. 

And who may take the parents’ place when children have 
lost their natural parents? Grandparents, foster-parents, etc. 

Whom should all servants honor at home? They should honor 
their master and mistress. 

Which persons are God’s representatives in a country? The 
rulers of the land and their officers. 

How did Pharaoh command the people in Egypt to honor: 
Joseph as a ruler? He told them, “Bow thy knee.” 

What is also required of the people in our country, where 
the rulers and officers are chosen or elected by the people? They 
should honor them. 

Whom has God placed over you in school? He has placed 
the teachers over us. 

What did Elisha therefore call his teacher, the prophet Elijah, 
when he was taken from him? He called him, “My father.” 

Who, finally, is placed over us in church to preach God’s 
Word? ‘The pastors, or ministers. 

However, these are not placed over us in the same sense as 
the rulers in home, school, and state. But because they teach 
us God’s Word, we should honor them as the servants of Christ. 


II. What God Forbids in This Commandment. 

Having learned whom we should honor, we shall now see 
what God forbids in regard to these persons. What, according 
to Luther’s explanation, is forbidden in the Fourth Command- 
ment?’ We should not despise our parents and masters, nor pro- 
voke them to anger. 

A. To Despise Them. 

What is forbidden first? We should not despise our parents 
and masters. 
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Since God has placed them over us as His representatives, 
He wants us to regard them as such. This is the honor and 
dignity God has given them. Hence, what are we doing if we 
do not regard them as God’s representatives? We despise them. 

What, then, does it mean to despise our parents? It means 
not to regard them as God’s representatives. 

And since they are set over us to govern and command us, 
when do we also despise them? We do so when we do not re- 
spect their will and command. 

B. To Provoke Fhem to Anger. 

What is forbidden secondly in thiscommandment? We should 
not provoke our parents and masters to anger. 

What is meant by provoking them to anger? It means to 
make them angry. 

By what actions do we provoke them to anger? We do so 
by disobedience or any kind of wickedness. 

Such anger of parents and masters is not sinful, for ac- 
cording to God’s will they must demand obedience of their chil- 
dren. What, then, is committed by despising and provoking them 
to anger? A great sin is thereby committed. 

What will God therefore do to such children? He will 
punish them. 

What punishment is threatened Prov. 30,17? “The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.” 

That means, they shall die a shameful death, and not receive 
a decent burial, but the ravens and eagles, birds like our buzzards, 
shall eat them. They shall be cursed by God, unless they repent. 

How, for instance, did God punish the sons of Eli,. who 
despised their father? They both died on the same day. 

And what punishment was inflicted on the boys of Bethel 
who despised and mocked the prophet Elisha? They were killed 
by bears. 

The citizens of a country should not despise their govern- 
ment, the rulers of the land. For what is written Rom. 13, 2? 
“Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God; and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

What do those resist who set themselves against the govern- 
ment? They resist the ordinance of God. 

What punishment shall they receive who thus rebel against 
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the ordinance of God? They shall receive damnation unto 
themselves. 

What happened to Absalom for despising his father and re- 
belling against the government? He was killed hanging on an 
oak-tree. 

Whom should the servants not despise and provoke to anger? 
They should not despise and provoke their masters. 

How are the servants warned against this sin 1 Pet. 2, 18? 
“Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 

What does this text require of the servants? They should 
be subject to their masters with all fear. 

What would they do by being disobedient to them? They 
would provoke them to anger. 


III. What God Commands rn This Commandment. 


Having learned what is forbidden in this commandment, we 
must now consider what God commands in it. What is enjoined, 
or commanded, in the Fourth Commandment as Luther explains 
it? “We should give them honor, serve and obey them, and hold 
them in love and esteem.” 

What is our first duty toward parents and masters? 


A. We Should Gwe Them Honor. 

In whose place did God put parents and masters since He 
wants us to honor them? He put them in His place. 

As what should we regard them because they are in God’s 
place? We should regard them as God’s representatives. 

Hence, when do we give honor to parents and masters? When 
we truly regatd them as God’s representatives. 

By what do we show that we regard them as such? We show 
it by words and actions. 

How did King Solomon honor his mother? He rose up from 
his throne to meet her, bowed to her, and ordered a seat placed 
for her to the right of his throne. 

How did Joseph honor his aged father when he came to 
Egypt? He made ready his chariot and went to meet him. 

In which Bible passage are we expressly admonished to honor 
our parents? Eph. 6, 2. 3: “Honor thy father and mother; 
which is the first commandment with promise: that it may be 
well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth.” 

Boys who honor their parents do not speak of them as the 
“Governor,” the “Old Man,” the “Old Woman,” but they speak 
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of them with due respect. 
their mothers and let them do the kitchen work while they sit 
in the parlor. 

What is secondly commanded in the Fourth Commandment 
regarding our parents and masters? 


B. We Should Serve Them. 

What did Joseph do for his father in Egypt during the 
famine? He cared for him. 

Did Joseph’s father tell him to do this? No, he did not 
tell him to do so. 

How, then, did he do it? He did it of his own accord. 

Hence, when do we serve our parents and masters as God 
wills it? When of our own accord we do for them what we can: 

How may children serve their parents in their work? They 
gay do it by helping them with their work. 

How can they serve their parents when they get old and 
feeble? They can take care of them. 

Whom did the pious Ruth help and support? She helped 
and supported her mother-in-law. 

By serving our parents in this way, we may partly return 
the many benefits we have received from them. How are we en- 
couraged to do this 1 Tim. 5, 4? “To requite their parents; 
for that is good and acceptable before God.” 

“To requite parents” means to repay and return their kind- 
ness and the benefits received from them. How does God look 
upon such service of filial love? It is pleasing to Him. 

What is thirdly commanded in the Fourth Commandment 
regarding our parents and masters? 


C. We Should Obey Them. ; 

How is this plainly stated Col. 3, 20? “Children, obey your 
parents in all things; for that is well pleasing unto the Lord.” 

What does it mean to obey? It means to do what one is 
bidden to do. 

What are we therefore told Prov. 23, 22? “Hearken unto 
thy father that begat thee, and despise not thy mother when 
she is old.” 

In which things shall children obey their parents? They shall 
obey them in all things. 

That is, we should obey our parents and masters in all such 
things in which God has placed them over us. If, however, parents 
and masters would command us to do something which is against 
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God’s Word and commandment, whom should we obey in that 
event? We should obey God. 

For what is written Acts 5, 29? “We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 

If, for instance, parents and masters would forbid their chil- 
dren or servants to go to church or to read the Bible, what should 
the children do in such a case? They must not obey man, but God. 

Many obey parents and masters, but do it grumblingly and 
with a sour face. But how should we obey them? We should 
do it willingly and cheerfully. 

Who set us the best example in obeying our parents? 
Jesus did. 

Obedience is required not only of children at home. Whom 
should the pupils obey at school? They should obey their teachers. 

What is the duty of servants and laborers? They must obey 
their masters. 

What is said to all members of a Christian congregation 
Hebr. 13, 17? “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves; for they watch for your souls as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief; for 
that is unprofitable for you.” 

When shall the hearers of God’s Word obey their pastors? 
When the pastors teach what God has commanded. 

Whom should the citizens of a country obey? They should 
obey the government. 

In which words is this plainly stated Rom. 13, 1? “Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of-God; the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

Only in which case must we not obey the commands of the 
government? When the government bids us do something that 
is against God’s Word. 

What is finally enjoined in this conmandment regarding our 
parents and masters? 


D. We Should Hold Them in Love and Esteem. 

Who has given us our parents? God has given them to us. 

What, then, are the parents since God has given them to us? 
They are a gift of God. 

Indeed, they are a most precious gift; for by them God 
supports, rules, and protects us, and bestows many benefits on us. 
Therefore, as what kind of gift should we regard or esteem our 
parents? We should regard them as a precious gift of God. 
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Hence, when do we hold them in love and esteem? When we 
regard them as a precious gift of God. 

What, in general, should be the conduct of all young people 
toward the aged people? They should honor and respect them. 

Which word of God tells young people how to behave towards 
aged? Lev. 19, 32: “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man.” 

What, in conclusion, is the promise God has added to the 
Fourth Commandment? “That it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth.” 

To whom does God promise this? He promises it to all who 
honor their parents. 

Whereto does God urge and encourage us by this promise? 
To keep this commandment. 

That God surely fulfills His promise we see from the examples 
of Joseph, Solomon, Ruth, Esther, and many others. 

Now, children, your , = reminds you of the sins 
you have committed again e Fourth Commandment. God 
grant you His grace to repent of them, and to ask for, and in 
true faith receive, His forgiveness. May He also implant in the 
hearts of all of us the true fear and love of God, that we willingly 
and gladly live according to this commandment, and we shall ex- 
periencé that God keeps His promise faithfully. Amen. 

D. MerBoum. 


The Teaching of History. 


By J. C. ANDERSON. 


For various reasons the conclusion seems justified that greater 
efforts are now being made than ever before to offer to the students 
of our schools the opportunity to acquire the best possible training 
for their work. We have learned, as it seems, the lesson that the 
school-buildings and rooms must be adapted to their respective 
uses; that the library must be adequate for references and for 
supplementing the class work in literature, science, and history; 
that the school must have laboratories well equipped for teaching 
the sciences; that the surroundings of the school, the environment 
of the pupils, is of great value, — all this we have learned, for we 
have made laudable efforts to comply with these requirements. But 
this is only a part, and the minor part, of our lesson. It is only 
too obvious that with all this we have not met the full demands 
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of our people. We all, I am sure, have realized that our people of 
to-day are not the people of yesterday. They are beginning to take 
a more active part in the business and affairs of the city, of the 
state, and of the country at large; they are entering upon callings 
and positions which necessitate a qualification equal to that of our 
higher public schools. And the world of to-day is not the world 
of a decade ago. It has progressed in discovering and developing 
new means and methods far superior to the old. As a result our 
people demand to be made acquainted with these better means and 
more progressive methods, since they, having entered these fields, 
find life there to be a mere question of the survival of the fittest. 
Hence we find that congregations are beginning to request that 
their schools become accredited schools, and these are to insure to 
their children an up-to-date education, omitting, of course, the 
frills of the public schools. Hence we find also that such schools 
have had a wonderful success. It will be pardoned, I hope, if 
attention is called to one of these schools, Luther Institute.* 
This school, comprising regular high school and commercial courses, 
has within four years outgrown its present quarters, enrolling last 
year 243 students. To what may this success be ascribed? It 
seems to me, to the fact that God has blessed this school, that loyal 
support has been given to it by its founders, and that an effort 
was made and maintained to employ up-to-date methods and to 
make the school a modern, progressive high school, coming up to 
the requirements of our public school system. When the graduates 
of Luther Institute were accepted on the virtue of their credits 
and qualified in the class-rooms of city high schools and other ac- 
credited institutions of higher learning, or in the offices of our 
great business houses, the school had passed the stage of experi- 
ment. Now, it is true, some of our colleges have just one aim, 
one end in view: to prepare for the ministry; they therefore 
emphasize certain subjects and methods; but, all in all, it seems 
that we are willing to adapt ourselves to and to adopt methods 
which appeal to us, even from our public school system. 

In one of our state conferences (Wisconsin) the question was 
up for discussion: What benefits for our schools would result from 
a more intimate acquaintance between the parochial and public 
school teachers? Taking it for granted that a cioser knowledge 
of the public school system, its subjects, its methods, its require- 
ments, etc., were discussed, the answer would seem to be, Very 


* Similar schools have also been established in other parts of our 
country. — Eb. 
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many. It is true, our public school, as all other schools, has its 
defects, and in moral training fails, and must fail; yet I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it a wrong inference to conclude that, for 
this reason, their method of instruction is wrong, and that they 
gain no results in other directions. With the end in view to set 
forth the high requirements, their method of teaching, I beg leave 
to submit a part of a work concerning the teaching of history. It 
is needless to say that in other branches the requirements are just 
as high. It is also needless to add that subjects as, Choice and 
Organization of Facts in History, Qualifications of Teachers, etc., 
will of need be necessary supplements to give us a somewhat ade- 
quate idea of what work, and how this work, is carried on in these 
schools and colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF History. 

Among the many branches taught in our schools history is 
of greatest educational value. If we inquire into the use and value 
of studies in general and divide them into the four groups: instru- 
mental, information or guidance, disciplinary, and culture, we find 
history to be included in all except the first group. As information 
we may well hesitate before we assign to any school study a higher 
rank. And while slight attention suffices to show that history has 
disciplinary value, some well-directed thought is required to dis- 
cover how great and varied this value is. Taught even in the poorest 
way, that is, by dint of iterating and reiterating unorganized facts, 
it trains the memory; taught rightly, 7. e., wisely choosing and 
properly organizing the facts, it yields to no other subject in mne- 
monic value. But history is also an equally valuable discipline of 
the imagination. History is man-picturing, as geography is earth- 
picturing. Only too often it has been assumed that to teach history 
nothing more is necessary than to lodge in the memory masses of 
dry and unrelated facts — dates, names, statistics, etc., whereas, 
it is rather revealing to the mind’s eye the whole movement that con- 
stitutes the life of a man, of a city, or of a nation. Then, it is 
true, to a pupil of a dull and wingless mind the river of time is 
but a name, as the Amazon is only a line of ink on a sheet of paper. 
But still more. History is also a valuable discipline of the think- 
ing faculties. First, analysis is involved in the recognition of the 
facts with which we deal. Complex facts must be resolved into 
simple ones. Many facts called simple are really complex, and 
must be analyzed before they can be understood. History makes an 
equally strong appeal to the faculty of comparison or judgment. 
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Events and characters are a constant challenge to the balancing 
power of the mind. Then judgment passes into reasoning or 
thinking proper. Here the characteristic mental act is inference, 
or the drawing of conclusions from premises. If the study con- 
sists of mere committing to memory of facts, it will do little 
for any of the logical powers; but studied philosophically, due 
attention being paid to the discovery of relations and criticism 
of the method, it becomes a noble exercise of the thought. Although 
not primarily a logical study, it is by no means destitute of 
valuable logical elements. — But there is still more involved than 
has yet appeared. To the mere perception of an object, that is, 
its recognition as present to the mind, apperception adds its 
inward digestion and assimilation; in other words, we identify 
the object, we recognize it, we explain it, we interpret the new 
by our previous knowledge, and thus are enabled to proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and make new acquisitions. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of our present knowledge 
as a means to further acquisition, and yet many teachers seem 
not to appreciate, not fully at least, the relation between the 
two. If the objection here be raised that historical questions are 


not practical questions, that they come from books, etc., the reply 
is that no other school subject, save possibly certain forms of 
literature, comes so near to real life, and that the dry abstract- 
ness so often complained of is mainly the fault of the book or 


the teacher, or both. 
On the third division, it will be sufficient to point out that 
history is not affiliated with mathematics, but literature, that it 
holds up bright examples, and adorns the mind with noble ideas, 
although it certainly fails to produce right motives. Amongst 
the studies called “humanities,” history is in some aspects the 
noblest of the group. It broadens and enlightens the mind. Here 
comes in that mental enlargement, that acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with other lands and ages, which entitles history to rank 
as one of the humanities; but all this, and here we have the 
justification of our theme, only if history is rightly taught. 


Waat Is History? 

In the broadest sense, history is the story of man living in 
social relations in the world, as traced in various records and 
memorials. More narrowly, it is the story of man living in the 
higher social relations that constitute the civil state, or civiliza- 
tion. History deals with the actions of men, in contradistinction 
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to natural history, which deals with facts of vegetable and animal 
life. — 

History is divisible into two great departments — general and 
special history. The first deals with man in his broadest rela- 
tions. It is more or less limited, being confined to the main 
stream of human events, to the exclusion of side currents, ete. 
Special history, on the other hand, deals with man in his narrower 
or particular relations. As to the subject-matter of the special 
branches of history, the ecclesiastical historian is concerned with 
the Church, the constitutional historian with political institutions, 
the industrial historian with the employment of men, etc.; but 
all deal with “actions of men.” In this all historians agree, but 
not on the question, What actions? What were the tendencies 
here? Herodotus gave wide scope to the term “actions of men”; 
he included scientific theories, geographical descriptions, religious 
rites, tribal and national customs, personal anecdotes, speeches, etc. 
This was a natural conception of history at a time when the 
several branches were little differentiated. The subsequent de- 
velopment of historical composition need not be marked out. It 
suffices to say that in time the tendency to confine history closely 


to the transaction of government and the doings of important 

personages became strong. This is called the governmental theory. 

The narrowing of the field in this theory was due to a variet 
5 © 


of causes. The term “government” sums up a great number of 


the important actions of men. Government exemplifies continuity 
better, perhaps, than any other single fact, thus furnishing the 
best clew through the tangled labyrinth of human affairs, and 
in its successions and divisions furnishes a good chronological 
scheme for the organization of historical material. Finally, the 
ever-widening field of human actions practically compels -a limita- 
tion of the historian’s view. The conception of history now most 
current in English-speaking countries assigns large room to the 
popular element. -It originated in democratic ideas, and it gives 
the first place to the people or nation. There is no doubt, the 
democratic theory of history is overdone, but those who are in 
touch with the modern spirit are little likely to question that it 
is a much truer theory than the one that limits the field to a 
mere detail of public transactions. 


Sources oF INFORMATION. 
It is a matter of regret that the teachers of history com- 
mand such slender resources. It is to be feared that the knowledge 
is commonly derived wholly or mainly from the text-book that 
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they use, and perhaps one or two similar books besides. No 
doubt, there are many capable teachers, but it is desirable to 
describe here the principal sources of knowledge with which the 
ideal teacher must be more or less familiar. To begin at the 
teacher’s desk, text-books of history may first be mentioned. They 
are commonly only compilations from larger works, and are pre- 
pared with special reference to the needs of the school and of 
the pupils. The teacher should therefore know quite familiarly 
a few other text-books, in order to attain a wider view of the sub- 
ject, and that different ways of putting things may be studied. 

The next class of books to be mentioned consists of larger 
historical works that cover the same ground as the text-books. 
Text-books are nothing but outlines, skeletons with a little flesh 
and blood and life; and the teacher will never understand the 
bearings of the subject so that he can fully understand it, and 
much less possess a sufficient fund for illustration and expansion, 
if he is wholly dependent upon them. They are always dry 
and limited. 

History teaching in elementary schools, and to some extent 
in secondary schools, should bear heavily on biography. Facts 
about a man arouse more interest and enthusiasm than facts about 
the community or state; while for many purposes historical 
characters are the very best centers about which to group facts. — 
Books of a different class should have due mention. Historical 
scholarship tends strongly, as does scholarship in other branches 
of learning, to the production of works summing up the salient 
features of the subjects, or books which deal with the striking 
epochs or phases of connected historical subjects. 

A knowledge of constitutional and municipal law, religion, 
science, art, moral reform, and many other subjects is necessary 
to the full illumination of history. Treatises, dissertations, mono- 
graphs, and essays devoted to special aspects or elements of his- 
tory are often very helpful. Historical maps, pictures, plates, 
casts, models, etc., are also an essential help. Almost every new 
book dealing with historical subjects contains one or more maps. 
Good wall maps for the library and class-room are comparatively 
inexpensive, and historical atlases are produced in such numbers 
and are of such excellence that the student is actually embarrassed 
to choose among them. 

And all this time we have been dealing with history at 
second hand; we have been occupied with books in which the 
facts have been worked up for us. This is not sufficient; we 
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must go back to the material which the historian has used in 
the preparation of his book, to the “original material” as it is 
found in literary documents, monuments, inscriptions, ruins, in 
fact, everything coming under the head of archaeology and an- 
tiquities. Historical geography, natural science, more especially 
ethnology, physical geography, and geology — these studies join 
hands with the former. I am aware that the criticism here offered 
will be that it strikes many as a piece of extravagance, but if 
once undertaken, it will be found not only feasible, but of a pecu- 
liar value, even if the original study cannot be carried very far. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 

It is quite commonly conceded by competent judges that in 
no other schools such substantial results are reached in teaching 
history as in those of Germany. It will therefore help us on 
our way to glance at the general features of the instruction they 
furnish. 

The first thing to be remarked is, that in the best of these 
schools the teacher in the beginning is the sole agent of instruc- 
tion. No room is found for a text-book, but especially trained 
teachers conduct the pupil over a carefully prepared course of study. 

The second thing is, that the primary course is wholly bio- 
graphical; the lessons are all narratives, tales, stories, and biog- 
raphies of important historical personages. At the end of two 
years two lessons have been given a week, and it is found that 
a large number of valuable facts have been fixed in the pupil’s 
mind, and that the pupil, instead of finding the lessons dry and 
tiresome, has rather found them a source of positive pleasure and 
recreation. — At the age of twelve a step forward is taken. ‘The 
teacher now conducts the pupil the second time over the former 
course, but with a somewhat different end in view; the individual 
man falls a little into the background, while the nation moves 
forward. For example, the subject is now the story of the second 
Punic war, not the story of Hannibal. More attention is paid 
to historical connection and particularly to causal connection. 
The range of facts is expanded and amplified. At the end of 
three years more the pupil, now being fifteen years of age, has 
made two surveys of universal history, one smaller and one larger. 
While he is making the second survey, the teacher gives him a 
little pamphlet, commonly of the teacher’s preparation, a mere 
sketch of dates and names, to help him to retain and to recall 
the main points of the oral lesson; and this is the only text-book. 
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The three or four years that now follow are given to enlarg- 
ing and supplementing the outline that has been so thoroughly 
inculeated. In addition the pupil may, under direction, take up 
and carefully pursue the history of his own country, or some 
particular historical period, as the Reformation, or of the French 
Revolution; that is, specialization in a mild form now begins. 
The aim, at the same time, is “to nourish and strengthen all 
powers of the soul, interest, emotion, and volition.” 

Such is, briefly, the preparation that the German school gives 
for that matchless work in history which is the praise of the 
German universities. It will be seen that a much longer time 
is given to the subject than in our schools; but it is not too long 
if thorough instruction is to be secured. 

The Herbart-Ziller school of pedagogists, who lay such great 
stress upon history, say instruction should begin at the beginning 
of school life. Holding that the child’s love of stories is the first 
awakening of his mind to the historic interest, they make it their 
first endeavor to stimulate this love by systematic story-telling. 
The art of telling a story they regard as the final test of a teacher’s 
skill, and they assign it a prominent place in normal-school in- 
struction. Still further, they have worked out a primary program 
in accordance with their pedagogical scheme. They have arranged 
a number of Grimm’s tales, which they make the center of in- 
struction for the first school-year. These stories are told and 
retold by the teacher, reproduced item by item by the children, 
and around them are clustered moral and religious sentiments, 
material information, and illustrative object-lessons. The next 
year, connected stories from Robinson Crusoe are treated in the 
same manner. Then come selected stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, and, still later, selections from the Odyssey, the Norse 
Sagas, Shakespeare, Herodotus, Livy, Xenophon, and others in 
due order. In this way the historical sense is developed and cen- 
ters of interest created, before technical instruction begins. 

Some points occurring in this account of German schools 
challenge consideration. One would be that it does not so much 
matter when the first lessons are given, provided they are of the 
right kind; another, that the first connected school lessons should 
relate to the pupil’s own country or home region. Such lessons 
will throw a glow of interest upon the parallel lessons in geography 
and stimulate patriotism. Further, of necessity, a child’s first 
tuition is oral, but he must be progressively introduced to books. 
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A child can learn to use books, however, only by using books. The 
judicious mingling of oral and book lessons is indeed no easy 
matter. Doubtless, too much stress was formerly placed on book 
lessons (in some circles even to-day); possibly too little stress 
is placed upon them at present. At least, a well-trained pupil 
twelve years of age should begin to depend upon a historical 
text-book. 

The advantages of oral teaching are vivacity and interest; 
the disadvantages are vagueness and incompleteness. The pupil 
studying history is almost certain to get too many indefinite and 
general ideas and too few fixed and definite facts. This failure 
the German teacher seeks to overcome by making the path to be 
trodden plain and straight, and then by going over it again and 
again. The disadvantages of the text-book are lack of intelligence 
and interest—a fatal defect unless it can be overcome; the 
advantages are the opportunity for exactness and thoroughness. 
The best, of course, would be the thorough blending of the two, 
avoiding fact-cramming on the one part and flowing talk on 
the other. 

The topical method of study has gained considerable cur- 
rency. Disearding the text-book, the teacher writes on a slip of 
paper or on the blackboard the topics which form the subject of 
the succeeding lessons, and then sends the class to the library, or 
such other sources of information as they have at hand, furnish- 
ing them, of course, with needed hints and directions regarding the 
choice of books and their use. Then the pupils report at the next 
recitation, sometimes orally and sometimes in writing. Well 
handled, this method has undeniable excellences. It creates in- 
terest and the spirit of investigation; it familiarizes the pupil 
with use of books and libraries; it furnishes, if different authors 
are studied, a check on hasty opinions and overconfidence; it is 
a good introduction to the methods of self-culture. The evils of 
the method are equally obvious. It is accompanied by more or 
less aimless effort; it consumes much time; it is apt to land the 
pupil in the region of vague information and general impressions 
rather than of definite knowledge; facts and ideas acquired are 
little likely to be well organized.— On the whole, the topical 
method in an exclusive sense cannot be recommended at any stage 
of progress. An exclusive use of it in elementary schools would 
be preposterous, in the secondary schools absurd, in the college 
a mistake. Still, at no stage of progress after the preliminary 
one should it be wholly discarded. Some topical work may be 
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assigned in the elementary school, more in the high school, and 
still more in the college. 

The principles already stated will enable us to judge of the 
lecture. Here the first thing to be said is that the formal lecture, 
as a regular means of instruction, should have no place below 
the college, no matter what the subject of instruction may be. 
It liquifies in vague impressions, and then evaporates in talk; or, 
if not, then the teacher must deliver the matter so slowly that 
the pupil can write down everything that is important, thus in 
effect making a text-book as he goes along. 

The lesson must not be overlooked in this survey. The 
teacher should not encourage or permit the pupil to depend upon 
the language of an author, save where language is a real part of 
the substance. His business is not “to sit behind a book and 
hear pupils say their lesson.” The attention of the pupil in such 
cases is fixed on the words rather than on the matter. A memory 
that lays hold of subject-matter should be stimulated rather than 
a merely verbal memory. Again, the practice of picking out of 
students’ minds the points of a lesson by special questions, and 
especially by questions which suggest the answer, cannot be too 
strongly condemned.— The proper method is to asstgn to each 
pupil a topic, requiring him to develop it in his own way, and 
then, when he has finished, to bring out by question and answer 
such points as need further attention, unless, indeed, he has made 
so poor a recitation that the topic should be assigned to a second 
pupil. In this way freedom, resource, and a good preparation will 
be promoted. The recitations may be clumsy and halting at first, 
but they will soon gain in fullness and freedom. 

Of quizzes, reviews, and examinations little need be said. It 
cannot be held that they are more or less useful in teaching his- 
tory than in teaching other subjects that are made up largely of 
fact material. The office of such exercise in brightening up the 
memory and the imagination, and in more thoroughly organizing 
facts, and thus constituting proper knowledge, is well understood 
by good teachers. It is important to observe that the quiz is a 
necessary part of the lecture method when it is made truly effective. 

Passing over the “Seminar” as means of carrying on studies, 
we remark in conclusion that in the choice and combination of 
methods a great deal depends upon the teacher as well as upon 
the class. Good lecturers sometimes fail as text-book teachers, 
and perhaps good text-book teachers still more frequently fail as 
lecturers. 
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First Year’s Work in Numbers. 


Practical Lessons on Numbers from One to Ten. 


REMARK. — This paper was read and discussed at the session of the 
Topeka Conference in Alma, Kans., in December, 1913. Originally it 
consisted of a treatise and a practical part. In the first part two points 
were presented: firstly, that the first year’s number work, or the pri- 
mary work in numbers, is of the highest importance; and secondly, that 
the numbers from one to ten afford abundant work for the first year. 

At the urgent request of the conference the following lessons are 
submitted for publication in the Scuunsiarr. Wa. H. STEINKAMP. 


LESSON I. 
DEVELOPING THE NUMBER ONE. 

1. What is it that warms our school-room? A furnace, 
a stove. 

2. How many stoves warm our school-room? One. (Warms 
your kitchen? your parlor?) 

3. Of what other objects have we but one in this room? 
One piano, one table, one globe, one bell, one floor, ete. 

Let us do our work well. Construct sentences. 


4, Tell me of which objects you see only one, John. I see 
one table. 


5. Fred! I see one piano. 
6. George! I see one globe, ete. 
Teacher shows objects: pencil, book, penny, etc. 
%. What have I here? You have one pencil. 
8. What have I here, Charles? You have one penny, one 
book, ete.. 
Teacher points to head, nose, mouth. 
9. How many heads have you? I have one head. 
10. How many noses? I have one nose, etc. 
At blackboard. Have following figures at board: . (dot), 
+ (cross), * (star), B (ball), F (flag). 
Refer to above figures and ask: 
11. What is that? That is one dot, one cross, one star, one 
ball, one flag. 
Subtraction. 
12. Emma, put a dot on the blackboard. Erase it. How 
many are left? None. . 
13. Kate, make a cross. Erase it. How many are left? None. 
22 
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14. Herbert, draw a ball. Erase it. How many are left? 
None, etc. 

By erasing the dot, the ball, the star, etc., you have “taken” 
the dot, the ball, ete., “away.” 


Writing “One.” 

For “one” we have a figure, or number. It is written: 1. 

Class, line up before the blackboard. 

Albert, here is a piece of crayon for you. Here is a piece 
for Bertha. This is a piece for Charles. One for Dick. Now 
you are all supplied. 

All place a dot on the blackboard. Now a cross—a star 
—a flag —a ball. 

All write 1. 


Slate Work. 
1. Practice the figure 1. 
2. Place 1 before a dot, a cross, a star, a ball, a flag. 


LESSON II. 
Review. 
Teacher points to figures at board. 
1. Frank, how many dots do you see (or do I point out) ? 
I see one dot. 
2. Henry, how many balls? That is one ball, ete. 


DEVELOPING THE NUMBER Two. 

Teacher takes numeral frame, and separates one ball from 
the rest. 

3. How many balls do you see here? [I see one ball. 

Teacher places another ball close to the first one. 

4. How many are here now? ‘Two. There are two balls. 

5. Irene, how many arms have you? I have two arms. 

6. Lena, how many eyes have you? I have two eyes. 

%. Martha, how many ears have you? (hands? feet?) 


Addition. 
1. Here is Fred. How many boys at my side? One boy. 
2. Here is George. How many boys at my side now? 
Two boys. 
3. How many girls at my right? One. 
4. How many now? ‘Two girls. 
5. Which is more, one boy or two boys? One girl or two girls? 
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Now construct sentences. 

One boy and one boy are two boys. One girl and one girl 
are two girls. One ear and one ear—. (Arms, eyes, hands, feet.) 

6. Raise one arm. Two arms. 

%. How many wings has a bird? 

8. One dot and one dot are two dots. (Cross, ball, star, flag.) 

Now I'll show you how we write “and” in arithmetic. Here 
is the sign: + It is read “plus” or “and.” 

At blackboard : 

Read . + . (one dot and one dot). 

F + F (one flag and one flag). 

O + O (one ring and one ring). 

B + B (one ball and one ball). 

Here is a new sign: = It is read “is equal to.” Read: 

. + . =... (one dot and one dot are equal to two dots). 

F + F = FF (one flag and one flag are equal to two 
flags), ete. 

Two is written thus: 2. Note carefully how it is written. 

The teacher writes as many twos on the board as there are. 
pupils in the class to line up and trace. The teacher will now 
show where the tracing of the two begins, viz., at the left of the 
head. ; 

At the blackboard: 


— 2 
=e 
al 
Slate work, after class is dismissed. 
1. Practice writing 2. 
2.+ .= 
#4 * — 


Subtraction. 


1. Take numeral frame. Show one ball, then two balls. Take 
one ball away. How many are left? 

2. From 2 pencils take 1 pencil (pennies, apples, etc.). 

3. John, put 2 dots on the blackboard. Erase one. How 
many are left? 

4. Theodore, put 2 stars on the board. Erase one. How 
many are left? 

5. The same operation with flags, balls, etc. 
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For “take away” and in “take-away”-examples we use a sign. 
Here it is: —. We read it “minus” or “less.” For nothing 
we have a sign. Here it is: 0, almost like an egg, not like a ring. 
It is read “naught.” 

6. Teacher points to . — . = and asks Thomas to read. 

Thomas reads: “From one dot take away one dot: leaves 
no dot.” 

Albert suggests that it may be read: “One dot minus one 
dot equals naught,” or, “One dot less one dot = 0.” 

The same operation with stars, flags, etc. 

~—Tt= *_*= FF—F= 
— * * 


it—ft= F-F= 
1—1=> 

2—1= 

Dismiss class. Slate work. 
1. Practice 0, 1, 2. 
2... = F—F= 
j~-—-Tt= RFF —F= 


a | 


Ht—f= 2-1 


Multiplication. 


I shall put two stars on the board. This is the first star, 
that is the second. 

Two stars are made up of one star and one star. 

Two flags are made up of one flag and one flag. 

The same,operations with dots and crosses. 

1. John, say the same of two pencils. ; 

John: Two pencils are one pencil and one pencil. 

2. Ella, say the same of 2 pennies. 

Ella: Two pennies are one penny and one penny. 

Teacher walks to board, and makes a dot, a star, a flag, etc., 
and asks: 

3. How many times did I put one star, one dot, one flag, 
etc., on the board? Once. 

4. Henry, one times one dot are how many dots? One dot. 

5. Mary, one times one star are how many stars? 

(Continue operation with flag, pencil, etc.) 

Teacher places two dots, two stars, two flags, etc., on the 
board. 
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6. Lucy, how many times did I put two dots, two stars, two 
flags, on the board? Once. 
?. How many dots are one times two dots? Two dots. 
. 8. How many stars, flags, etc., are one times two stars, two 
flags, etc.? 

Teacher: Two single dots are a pair of dots. 

9. How many are a pair? Two. (Pair of shoes, pair of 
gloves. ) 

10. How many single dots do you see? ‘Two. 

Teacher caps two dots, thus: 

11. How many pairs of dots do you see? One pair. 

12. Which is more, two single dots or one pair of dots? 
They are the same. 

13. How many are a pair? ‘Two. 

14. Two singles make how many pairs? One. 

Teacher points to the following: 

* * * * 
FF FF 
and calls on pupils to read. 

15. Fred, read the first line. 

Fred: One times two dots, two times one dot, etc. 

16. How many are two times one dot, one flag, one star? 
Two dots, ete. 

1%. Ben, what would you rather have, two times one penny 
or one times two pennies? 

Teacher hands Ben one penny twice (one penny both times) 
and John two pennies at once. Let all pupils see that both 
boys hold an equal number of pennies. 

Teacher: For the word “times” we have a sign. It.is made 
thus: X and is read “times.” 

Now read! (Products to be given orally.) 

1x 1%: Xi. = 

— 2x 1" 
#— 2X 1f 

1X 27= 

Slate work: 1) Practice writing 1. 2) Practice writing 2. 
3) Copy above examples; give products in writing, thus: 

Ex 1° = 2". 
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Division. 

1. A mother gave her son Edwin two apples, and told him 
to divide the apples with his brother Andrew. How many apples 
will each get? One. 

2. How many apples have both boys together—or the two 
boys? Two apples? 

3. How many apples has each boy? One. (Let two boys 
stand close together, each holding an apple.) Here two boys have 
two apples. 

(Now separate the boys.) Here we see half the number of 
boys have half the number of apples. 

4, Here are two girls with two pennies. How many pennies 
may each girl take, so that both will have the same number? 
One penny. (The same operation with pencils, etc.) 

By dividing any number by two, we find half of that number. 

5. How many are half of two stars? Of two dots? Of two 
flags? ete. 

6. How many ones are in one? One. 

?. How many ones are in two? Two. 

8. How many twos in two? One. 

For the word “in” we have a sign in arithmetic. It is 
made thus: -~ and is read “in.” 

Read: 1—-1= 

1—-2=> 
2-2= 
Slate work: Copy above, and write the quotients (answers) 
in their proper places. 


Problems. 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of the num- 
bers one and two. Oral. 


1. Frank received one penny from his father and one from 
his mother. How many pennies did he receive? 

2. Fred found one marble. His brother gave him one marble. 
How many marbles has Fred? 

3. Alex has two cents. He bought a pencil for one cent. How 
many cents has he left? 

4. Ella had two jacks and lost one. How many has she now? 

5. Which is more, two “ones” or one “two”? 

6. George has two apples. He gave Albert half of them. How 
many apples for each? 
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%. Lilian has two cents; for half of the money she buys an 
orange. How much does the orange cost? 

8. Mary and Louise have two pears. How many pears is that 
for Mary, and how many for Louise? 


LESSON III. 
Review 0, 1, 2, +, =, —, X, +. 


Developing “Three.” 

Teacher takes numeral frame. Here are two balls, and here 
is one more. : 

1. How many are there now? ‘Three. 

2. Count them! One, two, three. 

3. Two stars and one star are how many stars? Three stars. 
— Two dots and one dot? Two flags and one flag? ‘Two pencils 
and one pencil? Two apples and one apple? 

4, All raise one finger, now another, and one more. How 
many fingers has each raised? Three. 

Count them! One, two, three. 


Addition. 


e 4. 
ise as 


.+ti= 
ttet= t+t= 
Read the first line, Ned. ''wo stars and one star are three stars. 
Continue: Two dots and one dot, ete. 

Two crosses and one cross. 

One star and two stars. 

One dot and two dots. 

One cross and two crosses. 

“Three” we write this way — 3. 

Pupils trace 3 on blackboard. 

Slate work: 1. Practice writing 3. 
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Subtraction. 

1. Teacher takes numeral frame. He shows three balls, and 
takes one away. How many are left? ‘Two. 

2. Teacher shows three, and takes two away. How many are 
left? One. 

3. Teacher shows three, and takes three away. How many are 
left? None. 

Class, line up at blackboard! 

4. Put down three dots! Erase one! How many are left? Two. 

5. Put down three dots! Erase two! How many are left? One. 

6. Put down three dots! Erase three! How many are left? 
None. 

Continue same operation with stars, flags, pencils, etc. 


Read and give difference. ( Answer.) 
i oe 
ok es .... 


ee eo 


Slate work: 1. Practice writing 3. 
2. Reproduce the examples above. 
3.3 — 1 


3$—2= 


3 — 3 


Multiplication. 

Teacher: Here you see three stars. 

. Show me the first, Ed! 

2. Show me the second, Alvin! 

. Show me the third, Fred! 

4. How many single stars do you see? Three. 

. How many groups of three stars do you see? One group. 

. How many times do you see three stars? Once. 


Teacher caps three stars thus: ek to indicate that they are 
to be taken as one group, or one times three. 
Place the following on the blackboard: 


-  ~ 


—_ 
* * * * 
a 


BBB BBB 
%. Cornelia, read the first line! One times three, three 
times one. 
(Same operation with stars, balls, etc.) 
8. Carl, show me three times one pencil. 
Carl holds three pencils apart, thus: 1 1 1 (apart). 
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9. Mildred, show me one times three pencils. 
Mildred shows three pencils held close together, thus: 111 
(close together). 
Continue this with pennies, pieces of crayon, ete. 
10. Caesar, write three times one dot, one times three dots. 
11. Tom, write three times one star, one times three stars, etc. 
Slate work: 1X 1= 2x< i= 
1 xX 2= 3 D4 r= 
Lx 3s= 
Division. 
Teacher takes numeral frame, and shows three balls. 
1. How many ones (single balls) do you see? ‘Three. 
2. How many ones in three dots? In three stars? ete. 
By dividing any number by three, we find one third of 
that number. 
3. Here are three dots, three stars, three balls. Point out 
one of them (or one third of them). 
4. How many are one (one third) of three dots? of three 
stars? ete. 
Ben, get the crayon box, and give each classmate three pieces. 
Now all hold them apart as ones! 1 1 1. 
5. How many ones have you, Tom? Three. 
6. Now all hold the crayons close together. 111. 
?. How many threes have you, Lydia? One. 
8. Do you see that three ones and one three are the same, 
Charles? I do. 
9. How many threes are in three ones? One. 
10. Which is more, three ones or one three? 
(If necessary, use other objects to illustrate 3 + 3.) 
Slate work: 1. Practice 0, 1, 2, 3. 
2 1+3 
3-3 


Miscellaneous Problems. 


1. Emma has an apple, Ella has one, and Clara has one. How 
many apples have they? 

2. One orange costs one cent. What will two oranges cost? 
What will three oranges cost? 

3. Esther has three pennies, and loses two. How many has 
she left? 

4. Father has three pennies. He gives Kate one and Henry 
one. How many does he give away? How many has he left? 
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5. How many times can you buy a penny pencil for three 
pennies ? 
6. How many tops at one cent each can you buy for two cents ? 
For three cents? 
?. Three girls have three pears to divide. How many for each? 
8. Three lead-pencils cost three cents. How much is that 
for one pencil? 
Review of the numbers one, two, three in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division. 
Slate work: 
14+1=> 3—1= 1xX1= 1-1=> 
2+1=— 2—1= 2xX1= 1—-2=> 
1+1+1= 3—1—1= 3xX1= 2-+-2— 
1+2= $—1—1—1= 1X3= 1+3= 
3—3=> 1x 3=> 3+ 3=> 
2—1—1=>= 
2—2=> 


To the Teacher.— Before beginning the lessons on four, 
satisfy yourself that all pupils have grasped the lessons covering 


the numbers one, two, three. Primary work, being fundamental 
work, is of the greatest importance. A faulty foundation in num- 
ber work will manifest itself in all subsequent grades. One way 
of satisfying yourself that all pupils have mastered the four 
operations with the numbers one, two, and three, is to give them 
the following tasks: — 
Test. 
A. Involving Addition and Subtraction : — 
14+1—1= 24+1—1= 3—24+1= 
1+2—1=> 2+1—2=> 3—2+2= 
14+2—3= 2+1—3=— 3—1+1= 
2—1+1= 
2—-14+2= 
14+141—2-—1= 
2—14+14+1—2= 
3—1—1+2—1=> 
2+1—2+1=> 
B. Involving Multiplication and Division : — 
1+-2X1= 1+-1X 2= 
1+3X1= 1+-1XK 3=> 
2X%1+-2=> 1X1+2=> 
3X1+3=> 1X1+3=> 
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C. Involving Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Di- 
vision : — 
1X 2+24+2—2=> 1+1+2—1= 
241+342—1= 2—1+142xX1= 
3—1+2+1—1=> 2+2+4+1—-1X3= 
3+3 X 2—1+2= 2*1+1—-1xX1= 
1+38—14+1x1i= 3X1+-3+2—-1= 
Have the foregoing problems on the blackboard, call on pupils 
to solve orally, step by step, thus: 
1+1=—2 2—1=1 3--3=1 
1X 2=2 2—1=1 1+2=3 
Manifold and varied combinations can be made with the num- 
bers one, two, and three in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. Do not make your list of problems too exhaustive. 
This would give you more material than you could profitably handle. 


2 


Lehrerfonferen; in St. Louis. 


Vom 30. Suni biS zum 2. Yuli tagte die jahrlice Konfereng 
der Lehrer von St. Louis und Umgegend in der Schule der Emmaus- 
gemeinde 3u St. Louis. 

Mit Gejang und Verlejen eines Sehriftabjdnitts wurde die 
Ronferenz erodffnet. Rollege F. Piesfe verlas hHierauf die Be- 
griikungSrede, in der er bejonder$ auf den Mugen und Gegen der 
Ronferenzen hinwies. Die Konferengjigungen follten deshalb von 
allen Rollegen mit Freuden begriipt werden, und feiner follte ohne 
dringende Not die Verjammlungen verjaumen. Bei einer jolchen 
Sufammenfunft begriift man alte Wmtsbriider und macht neue Be- 
fanntidaften. Das Wobhk der Sehule wird bejproden; durch prat- 
tifdhe und theoretijde Arbeiten, Rritif und GedanfenauStaujd lernt 
einer bom andern, und jeder Rollege fann auc) Rat, Trojt, Wuf- 
munterung, Mut und Freudigfeit mit heimnehmen. Der Redner 
geigte ferner aud) da8 ferrlice Biel unjerer Arbeit an den RKindern 
und jdlieblid den iiberaus grogen Lohn, den Gott feinen treuen 
Dienern verheipen hat. 

Nah Beendigung der Rede organifierte fich die Ronferenz durd 
die Wahl der Beamten. Ergebnis: Vorfiger: W. Wegener; Vize- 
porfiger: G. S. Runge; Gefretir: Mt. SJ. Rojdfe; Hilfsiefretar: 
B. Malfe. 
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Die antwejenden Gajte wurden vom Vorfiger willfommen ge- 
heifer. 

Solgende Arbeiten wurden verlefen und befprocden: 1. Die 
dritte Bitte: RKollege Holter. 2. Der ReligionSunterricht der erjten 
gmei Schuljahre in einer gemijdten Schule: Rollege Wendt. 3. Die 
Verfluchung Ranaan$: Rollege Brinf. 4. Memory and Its Train- 
ing: Rollege Wilf. 5. Geijtlide Viederverje alS Erbauungsmittel 
— ein widtiger Saftor im ReligionSunterridt: Rollege Waltte. 
6. Seimatsfunde: Rollege Farber. 7. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field: Rollege Kiihnert. 8. Langemweile — eine pjychologijde Be- 
tradtung: Rollege Wegener. 

Rollege Holter$ RKatecheje war bejonders fiir die fiinfte Najje 
einer adjtflajfigen Schule beftimmt. Die dritte Bitte wurde aus- 
{hlieplich nach Luthers Erflarung behandelt, aljo nicht nad) Schwan. 
Dispofition: a. Wie und von wem Gotte3s Wille im Himmel ge- 
{chieht; b. wie er in, an und bon un8 gefdieht; c. der bije Wille 
unjerer Feinde, und wie er gebroden und gebhindert wird. 

Rollege Wendt zeigte die Notwendigfeit und den Brwec de3 
ReligionSunterridts fiir die Kleinen. Biblijche Gefcdhidten werden 
gur €rlauterung der RKatedhiSmuswahrheiten verwendet. Das 
Memorierpen{um fiir die erften gwei Schuljahre bejteht aus den 
Tertworten de8 erjten, vierten, fiinften und fedjten Hauptitiics, 
39 iederverfen und 34 Spriiden. Der Glaube, da$ Vaterunfer 
und andere Gebete werden durch taglideS Beten in der Ptorgen- 
und Sdlupandacdht von den Rindern gelernt. 

Rollege Brink folgte mit einer praftijden Wrbeit: ,Die Ver- 
fludhung Ranaans.” Hams Siinde wurde als Ithertretung de3 vier- 
ten und fechjten Gebot8 dargejtellt. €8 jollte den Rindern gefagt 
werden, dak Ranaans Berfludung nicht jo 3u verjtehen fei, daR 
feiner feiner Nacjfommen felig werden fonnte, fondern auch fie haben 
Wnteil an Chrijti Erlofung. 

Rollege Wilks Arbeit, “Memory and Its Training”, fol auf 
Bejhluk ans ,Schulblatt” eingefandt werden. 

Sodann folqte Rollege Waltfes Arbeit. Der Referent zeigte 
den berrliden Sdhak, den wir an unjern Kirdenliedern haben, und 
betonte, daB mir Lehrer unjern Sdhiilern diejen Shak beibringen 
follen, und dak die Rirchenlieder befonderS im ReligionSunterricdt 
gu verwenden und fleigiq 3u fingen find. Nach Beendigung diefer 
Arbeit befcdhlok die Ronferenz, ein Biichlein herauszugeben, da3 die 
biblijden Gejchichten nebjt begleitenden iedern enthalt. Die Ver- 
abfajjung tourde folgendem Romitee iibergeben: SSuft, Waltfe, Hor- 
ber, Riiffer und Rolling. 
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Rollege Farber bemerfte in feiner Arbeit einleitend, dak die 
Rleinen beim Cintritt in die Schule nur wenig Deutjch verjtiinden 
und nod) weniger reden fonnten. Der einfade Wnjdhauungsunter- 
richt fet da8 befte Mittel, diefen Rindern baldmdglichit etivas Deutfdh 
beigubringen und fie 3u befabigen, ihre Mutterjpracde 3u reden und 
gu verjtehen. 

Rollege Kiihnert wurde gebeten, feine Mrbeit, “Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield”, an8 ,,Schulblatt’ eingujenden. 

Rollege Wegener$ Arbeit, ,Langeweile — eine pfychologijde 
Petradhtung”, joll auf Wunich der Nonfereng ebenfallS im ,,Schul- 
Blatt” erjdeinen. — 

Siir die nachfte Ronferenz, die, jo Gott will, vom 30. Suni bis 
gum 2. Suli 1915 ftattfinden wird, wurde der Ort nicht bejtimmt, 
weil feine Cinladung vorlag. M. J. Rojee. 


a 


Literarijdhes. 


A TREATISE ON FREEMASONRY. By Prof. Theo. Graebner. 
Size, 5X74; 71 pages, paper cover. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 20 cts., postpaid. 

Prof. Graebner, who has made the secret order of Masonry a special 
study for several years, herewith presents a booklet of great value for 
campaign material. The publications and the recognized books of the 
Masons are used as witnesses and as evidence. The treatise is also based 
on the testimony of Benj. M. Holt, a former member of Pierson Lodge, 
No. 169, A. F. & A. M., at Barnesville, Minn. All teachers will read this 
booklet with interest. W. C. K. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL SKETCH OF OUR COLORED 
MISSION. By Rev. N. J. Bakke. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 50 cts. 

This is the English edition of the German Unsere Negermission in 
Wort und Bild, giving a full account of the Negro Mission of the Syn- 
odical Conference. The profits derived from the sale of this book will be 
devoted to the interest of said Mission. W. CE 


Gy.-Luth. Hausfreund-Ralender auf da Sabr 1915. HSerausgegeben 
pon D. §. Th. Billfomm. CEinunddreifigiter Sahrgang. 
Dru und Verlag von Johannes Herrmann, Bwicau i. S. 
Preis: 15 tS. Bu beziehen vom Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Der ,Hausfreund-Ralender” ijt auch unter uns Lehrern feit Kahren 
befannt und twird getvif} auch fiir das Qahr 1915 bon vielen als ein Lieber 
Hausfreund begriigt werden. W. C.K. 
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Jeluitenorden. Bon Karl Fr. E. Sempfing. 23 Seiten. 
Swidau in Sadjen. Verlag de3 Schriftenvereins der fep. 
ev.-[uth. Gemeinden in Gacdhjen. YBreis: 10 Cts. 


Reititromungen. Von J. Runfitmann. 22 Seiten. Verlag wie 
oben. Preis: 5 Ct8. Weide gu begziehen vom Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Veide Schrifichen find SGonderdrude aus der ,Cv.-Luth. Freifirde”. 
Xn erfterem wird nachgetviejen, dak der Yefuitenorden ftaat8gefahrlich ijt. 
Ym stveiten wird %ufflarung gegeben iiber die gegentwartigen Beitftromun- 
gen auf firchlidhem Gebiet, namlich iiber Monismus, Sozialismus, Libera- 
li8mus, Enthujiasmus und Pofitivismu3, und dann aus Gotte3 Wort be- 
twiefen, tie berderblid) und verfehrt fie find. Beide Pampbhlete find fehr zu 
empfehlen. M. &. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO! Sindergottesdienjt nach einer 
alten Weihnachtsliturgie aus dem Nadhlak von + BP. PHi- 
lipp Robhler. Northwestern Publishing House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1913. 


Neue Weihnachtsliturgien, aus der Stnodalfonfereng fommend, twer- 
Den jtet3 von vielen willfommen geheifen, obtvohl e3 ja an guten alten 
Niturgien nicht mangelt. W. C.K. 


Drei Weihnadtsdhire fir Kirdhe, Sdhule und Haus von Martin 
Rirfd, + d. 21. Wprif 19138. Demfelben gum Chrenge- 
dachtnis verdffentlidt von Yafob PF. T. Kirja. 

liber diefe Chire fagt der Herausgeber: ,, Mein im lebten Yabhr felig 
berftorbener lieber Bruder Martin hat fic) wahrend feiner 29jahrigen 

Amtstatigfeit alS Lehrer viel mit Poefie und der edlen Mufif befdaf- 

tigt. .. . Wegen feiner entfdiedenen Demut und Vejfdheidenheit aber 

Tieg ex fich nicht erbitten, langere Kompofitionen im Drucf erfdeinen zu 

Tafjen. .. . Mus dem Nachlak de3 Entfchlafenen find e3 gang befonders 

Drei Rompofitionen, tweldhe gum Segen fiir Kirche, Schule und Haus ihm 

gum Chrengedadhinis nun in einem Heft im Druck erfchienen find, drei 

langere Weihnachtschore in einem Heft fiir Kinderz oder aud) Damenz 
dor. Die Melodien find anjpredhend und deShalb leicht ausfiihrbar. SKin- 

Der fingen Diefe Chore mit gang eigentiimlicer Lujt und Freude.“ Das 

Heft umfakt 16 Seiten und hat auch englifden Tert. Die beiden erjten 

Choire behandeln den Tert: ,€3 waren Hirten auf dem Felde” ujiw. mit 

dem Lobgefang der Engel: ,,Chre fet Gott in der Hohe!” Der dritte Chor 

hat gum ert: ,,Siehe, Finjternis bedectet da3 Erdreich” uf. und fcblieft 
mit einigen Liederverfen und einem Halleluja. AWbmwedfelnd jingen die 

Choire bald ein-, bald gwei-, bald dreijtimmig. Das eingelne Heft foftet 

35 Cis., in gréperen Partien: 12 Hefte $3.00; 25 Hefte $6.25; 50 Hefte 

$10.00; 100 Sefte $15.00; 200 SHefte $25.00. Cin ettwaiger Profit 

fommt der Witte und den Kindern gugute. Man beftellt am beften direkt 

beim Berleger, Jacob P. T. Kirsch, 5437 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, IIL, 

oder vom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. , B 3. 
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WHAT IS A LUTHERAN? or, Why Do You Call Yourself a 
Lutheran? Published by the publication board of the 
Ey. Luth. Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States. Single 
copies, 10 cts.; doz., 75 cts.; hundred, $5.00. 


THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF CHARLES T. RUSSELL. 
Examined in the Light of the Holy Scriptures by J. W. 
Schillinger, Ev. Luth. Pastor, Marion, O. Published by 
the Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0. Single copies, 
5 ets.; doz., 50 cts.; hundred, $3.00. W. C. K. 


Altes und Lleues. 


Die Bahl der an den deutfdhen Univerfititen immatrifulierten Frauen 
hat, tie der ,Neuen Preupifden Norrefpondeng” gefdricben twird, im 
Naufe der lebten Yahre jtandig gugenommen. Noch im Winterjemefter 
de3 Yahres 1905/06 betrug die Bahl der immatrifulierten Siudentinnen 
nur 140, trahrend fie im Winterfemefter 1913/14 auf 3686 geftiegen tar. 
Der progzentuale UAnteil der Frauen am Unibverjitatsjtudium betragt jebt 
6.1 Brozent. Yn fritheren Qahren jtudierten die Frauen hauptjadcdlic 
Medizin; jedoch ijt die Bahl der bei diefer Fafultat ecingefdriebenen Frauen 
in den Tebten Yahren merflid) guriidgegangen. Burgeit ftudieren 859 
Srauen Medizin und 1949 Philologie und Philofophie. 11 Frauen ftudie- 
ren proteftantijde Theologic. WUuper den feft immatrifulierten Studen- 
tinnen haben fich noch 1455 Hofpitantinnen einjcfreiben Iaffen, fo daR 
aljfo inSgefamt 5141 Frauen die deutjdhen Univerjitaten ftandig befuden. 

(Rundfdhau.) 

Middhenfdulen in Yudien. Der Lutheran Standard berichtet in einem 
Uxtifel, betitelt: “Women’s Work for Women in South India”, da e3 in 
GSiidindien folgende Madcdheninftitute gibt: ein College, achtzehn Hodh- 
fdulen und ungefahr fedhgiq Snternate fiir Elementar- und Gefondar- 
fdulen. %Wuch wird berichtet, dak unter neun Madden, melde das College 
abjolvierten, acht Chrijtinnen tmaren. M. ®. 


Entdedung einer Synagoge in Kapernaum. Dariiber wird in ver- 
fdiedenen firdhliden Blattern folgendes bericjtet: Prof. Lucien Gautier 
hat jebt auf dem Boden de3 alien Napernaum am Gee Tiberias, das heute 
Tell Hum hHeift, Wusqrabungen veranftaltet. Cr fand dort eine Shynagoge, 
Deren Mauern gwar, vermutlich durch ein Erdbeben, umgetvorfen find, aber 
Die eingelnen Teile find fo gut erhalten, daB da3 ganze Gebaude wieder 
aufgerichtet tverden finnte. Sonjtruftion und Material des BVautwerfs, zu 
deffen Cingang cine Freitreppe hinauffiihrt, weifen auf die erften nadh- 
Hhriftligen Sahrhunderte, und fo fommt Prof. Gautier gu der Vermutung, 
Dap die Shnagoge die in der Gefdhidjte bom Hauptmann von Kapernaum 
im Neuen Teftament (Luk. 7, 1—10) erwahnte Schule ijt. Dort heift e3, 
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Daf, die Wteften der Quden die Bitte des Hauptmanns an YEfum um Hei- 
Tung feines Knechte? mit den Worten unterftiibt Hatten: ,,Cr ijt eS wert, 
Dak du ifm da8 ergeigeft; denn er Hat unfer Bolf lieb, und die Schule 
hat er un8 erbauet.“” Sift die Vermutung Prof. Gautiers ridjtig, fo ware 
un3 die Synagoge erhalten, in welder YEjus bald nach feiner Vaufe ge- 
Tehri und den bifen Geift aus einem Befeffenen ausgetrieben hat, Mark. 1, 
21—28. (Lehre und Wehre.) 


Dank, 


Herr G. A. Fleifcher Hat unferer UAnjtalt die folgenden fchinen Mtodelle 
fiir Den Beihenunterricht im Werte von $136 gefchenkt, wofiir ihm Hhiermit 
Der herglichite Dank ausgefproden wird: 3219, ornament of modern re- 
naissance; 3227, scroll ornament; 3240, carving of grape-leaf scroll; 
3244, wood carving ornament; 3279 and 3282, stork; 3288, vase de Me- 
dici; 3293, encarpa; 3340, right hand, male; 3355, right hand, female; 
3394, right arm, female; 3417, left leg, male; 3428, left foot, antique 
colossal; 3433, left ear, colossal; 3434, mouth, female; 3443, left eye, 
from statue of David; 3476, head of child; 3478, angel; 3707, Leucothea, 
10% in.; 3626, Ajax, 12 in.; 3723, Niobe (mother), 11 in.; 3491, head 
from Della Ceppo ilospistoja; 4479, Longfellow, 14 in.; 4385, Bach, 17 in.; 
4390, Beethoven, 17 in.; 4469, Lincoln, with eagle on base, 161%4 in.; 4545, 
Washington, 20 in.; 3632, Apollo Belvedere, 14 in.; 3688, Hermes of 
Olympia, 12 in.; 3047, laughing boy, 13 in.; 4540, Wagner (Prof. Scha- 
fer), 20 in.; 3315, capital Italian renaissance; 3402, left arm, male, 
placed against breast; 3472, Genius of Sleep; 3006, square pyramid; 
3018, cone; 3022, cube with depression for sphere; 3024, octahedron; 
3028, divided sphere; 3035, wheel; 3034, cross; 3037, serew; 3040, 
bracket; 3048, five-pointed star; 3049, acorn in capsule; 3050, battle-ax; 
3051, part of ellipsoid, relief and mold; 3054, ellipsoid, relief and mold; 
3066, Gothic quatrefoil; 3067, Gothic trefoil; 3068, Gothic rosette; 3076, 
conventional fig-leaf; 3077, band ornament; 3087, conventional bud and 
leaf ornament; 3089, conventional leaf ornament; 3084, palmetto orna- 
ment; 3092, conventional flower; 3095, conventional rose; 3117, Roman 
honeysuckle ornament; 3123, conventional sprig; 3125, acanthus leaf; 
3147, oak leaf; 3149, leaf of Virginia creeper (obverse); 3161, burdock 
leaf; 3162, scroll ornament; 3185, figs and leaves; 3194, pears and 
leaves; 3197, grapes and leaves; 3209, tulips and leaves; 3215, Egyptian 
lily; 3520, mask of Moses; 3500, mask of Christ (on base); 3761, horse, 
standing; 3781, lion of Lucerne; 3213, pond lily and leaf; 3190, peaches 
and leaves; 3078, Elizabethan carving; 3254, acanthus leaf molding; 
3245, vase Lenard Paris; 3031, divided hollow cylinder; 3581, column 
head of Trajan. — Cbenfall3 mehrere wertvolle BViider mit Dank erhalten 
bon FT. ©. Diener und eine Orgel fiir den Chfaal von G. Tatge. 

W. C. Kohn. 





